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witch,, bound, into the water, when if she did not sink she was
clearly a witch, because water was pure and rejected one who
had dishonoured her baptism by becoming a witch; or to keep
the accused without sleep for two or three days on end and to
regard the confession that almost inevitably followed, as proof
of guilt.1
The notoriety attained by the persecution of witches in the
century and a half that followed the Reformation would seem,
at first sight, to connect it with protestantism. The connexion,
if it exists at all, is very slight, for the general acceptance of
witchcraft rested on a fear inherited from the dark ages. The
protestant's study of the Bible merely supplied him with some
texts that bolstered up an already existing belief. Elizabethan
and Jacobean statutes against witchcraft, and the works written
about it, defined it, and the increased interest in the trials of
witches led to their being reported, some at considerable length.
These facts explain why the more frequently recorded perse-
cution of witches may have seemed due to protestant fervour.
The figures of executions for witchcraft, although much more
numerous, bear some resemblance to those for catholic martyr-
doms. In each case there was a considerable number of victims
during the first half of the reign of James I, very few under
Charles I down to 1642, a large increase during the supremacy
of parliament, and an almost total cessation during the com-
monwealth and protectorate. The worst period of persecution
was during 1645-7, when two hundred or more were executed
in the eastern counties, chiefly as the result of a crusade of one
Matthew Hopkins, who deliberately adopted the mission of
witch-hunter.
As early as 1584, Reginald Scot had demonstrated the absur-
dities involved in the common belief in witchcraft, and had
denounced the methods by which evidence was often secured
against witches, but there is little to indicate that his arguments
prevailed. So long as the existence of witches was accepted as
a matter of course, without investigation, this superstition was
likely to endure. Fortunately, however, the willingness to adopt
traditional belief was being challenged by the new spirit of
inquiry. There is a story told of Sir William Harvey's having
heard of a woman reputed to be a witch and having visited her
1 Voluntary confessions often seem to have been the hallucinations of crazy old
folk whose madness took the form of fancying they had magical powers.